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predecessors even up to the first mother that
lived. Shakespeare saw that the want of pro-
minence, which Pope notices for sarcasm, was
the blessed beauty of the woman's character,
and knew that it arose not from any deficiency,
but from the more exquisite harmony of all
the parts of the moral being, constituting one
living total of head and heart. He has drawn
it, indeed, in all its distinctive energies of
faith, patience, constancy, fortitude, shown
in all of them as following the heart, which
gives its results by a nice tact and happy
intuition, without the intervention of the dis-
cursive faculty, sees all things in and by the
light of the affections, and errs, if it ever en-,
in the exaggerations of love alone. In all the
Shakespearian women there is essentially the
same foundation and principle; the distinct
individuality and variety are merely the result
of the modification of circumstances, whether
in Miranda the maiden, in Imogen the wife^ or
in Katharine the queen.

But to return. The appearance and characters
of the super or ultra-natural servants are finely
contrasted. Ariel has in everything the airy
tint which gives the name; and it is worthy of
remark that Miranda is never directly brought
into comparison with Ariel, lest the natural
and human of the one and the supernatural
of the other should tend to neutralize each
other; Caliban, on the other hand, is all earth,
all condensed and gross in feelings and images;
he has the dawnings of understanding, without
reason or the moral sense, and in him, as in
some brute animals, this advance to the intel*